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The  employment  to  which  this  Decoration  Day- 
is  dedicated  and  in  which  many  of  you  have  been 
occupied  this  morning,  is  the  noblest  in  which  a 
free  and  grateful  people  can  engage.  The  graves 
of  the  Soldiers  all  over  the  land  have  once  more 
burst  into  flower  wath  the  honor  and  aftection  of 
devoted  hearts.  Once  more  the  stately  obelisks 
and  the  little  hillocks  that  are  fast  sinking  back  to 
the  common  level  of  the  mother  earth,  have  be- 
come the  flower-decked  monuments  of  the  truths 
and  principles  for  which  they  died  whose  bodies  lie 
below  them.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  debts  that 
we  owe  to  our  Union  soldiers  that  their  very  graves 
are  vocal — that  though  dead  they  speak  to  us  still. 
The  soldiers  who  survived  the  war  have  passed  into 
other  occupations.  It  is  the  lives  that  stopped  at 
loyalty  and  freedom  that  have  left  the  strongest  em- 
phasis upon  those  sacred  words.  The  men  who 
from  the  bloody  shore  of  the  Rebellion  embarked 
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into  the  otlier  life  have  left  their  foot-prints  inef- 
faeeable  upon  the  margin  where  they  planted  them, 
and  made  it  recognizable  and  dear  forever. 

The  voluntar)^  and  continual  commemoration  of 
the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  shows  how  entirely 
their  lives  and  deaths  belonged  to  the  very  substance 
of  their  lands  history.  Your  friend  dies  by  an 
accident,  and  you  remember  him  and  decorate  his 
grave,  but  the  country  does  not  come,  year  after 
year,  to  honor  him  with  flowers.  Or,  if  his  charac- 
ter was  so  sublime  and  singular  that  all  men  gather 
at  his  tomb,  that  honor  cannot  be  perpetual.  Other 
men  come  who  never  knew  him,  and,  by  and  by, 
his  grave  is  left  undecked,  to  sink  back  into  the 
level  sod.  It  is  the  Covenanters'  tombstones  to 
which  Old  Mortality  does  his  pious  duty.  It  is  the 
soldiers  of  Freedom  and  the  Union  on  whose 
irraves  the  freemen  of  the  Union  strew  their  memo- 
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rial  tributes.  The  friends  who  knew  them  may  all 
pass  away.  The  mere  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
victory  grows  calm.  The  excited  party  feeling  all 
evaporates.  The  sectional  dislike  is  all  forgotten. 
But  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  people  remains 
unchanged,  those  graves  must  still  be  monuments. 
It  is  because  in  them,  in  what  they  were  and  what 
they  did,  the  best  of  our  national  character  shone 
out,  that  these  soldiers  have  won  a  dearness  and  a 
permanent  memory  that  do  not  belong  merely  to 
their  personality.    The  nation  honors  in  them  its 
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truest  representatives.  The  real  life  of  the  land 
sees  in  them  the  ideal  life  which  is  the  true  outcome 
of  .its  institutions.  They  were  the  hower  of  its 
principles,  and  so  it  sprinkles  its  memorial  liowers 
on  their  graves. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  as  I  have  con- 
sidered the  somewhat  double  purpose  of  the  Build- 
iuG:  for  w^hose  dedication  we  have  come  toofether 
here  to-day.  We  are  going  to  set  apart  forever  a 
Hall  which  shall  be  a  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Soldiers 
of  Andover  who  died  for  their  country,  and  also  a 
means  of  culture  and  education  for  the  Town  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  Hall  is  to  be  consecra- 
ted at  once  to  their  memory  and  to  the  Town's  best 
uses.  It  is  to  be  a  Memorial  Hall  and  a  Library 
Hall  at  once.  And  surely  that  is  good.  If  these 
Andover  soldiers  were  indeed  the  best  fruits  of  our 
institutions,  the  best  specimens  of  our  character, 
then  all  that  can  educate  that  character  is  the  best 
memorial  of  them.  If  nobleness  of  thought,  intelli- 
gent devotion  to  their  country,  chivalrous  emula- 
tion of  the  knightly  lives  of  other  days  burned  in 
those  young  men's  bosoms,  then  let  us  feel  that  we 
honor  their  memory  by  every  effort  to  keep  alight 
these  sacred  fires  in  the  breasts  of  others  who  are 
to  live  where  they  lived,  and  in  peace,  if  not  in  war, 
are  to  be  called  to  duties  no  less  honorable,  though 
less  conspicuous  than  theirs. 

We  are  to  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  the 
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Union  soldiers  a  Library  Hall.  Is  there  any  un- 
fitness tliere  ?  At  the  foot  of  the  tablet  that  records 
their  names,  quiet  students  will  bend  over  the  pages 
of  peaceful  books.  But  we  learned  something  about 
all  tliat  during  the  war.  We  learned  that  even  the 
culture  of  books,  if  it  were  true  and  healthy,  made 
men  fit  for  tlie  only  sort  of  soldiership  we  want — 
the  soldiership  for  Principles  and  Truth.  Our  col- 
leize  students  liocked  out  to  the  war.  This  Hill  of 
Study  sent  its  students  to  the  field.  In  the  old 
days,  the  poet  /Eschylus  fought  for  his  country's 
deliverance  at  Marathon.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
chex^alier  alike  of  books  and  arn^is,  died  his  heroic 
death  under  the  walls  of  Dutch  Zutphen,  for  whose 
relief  from  the  Spaniard  he  was  magnanimously 
struggling.  In  these  last  days  the  German  univer- 
sities liave  poured  their  students  and  professors  into 
the  field  for  P"^atherland.  Everywhere,  always,  good 
culture  and  the  cliampionship  of  principles  belong 
together;  and  so  to  the  education  of  the  people  we 
may  well  consecrate  this  memorial  of  the  people's 
representative  soldiers. 

It  is  not  for  me  now  to  give  in  much  detail  the 
history  of  this  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  the  Town's 
gift  to  itself,  in  memory  of  its  soldiers,  and  in  the 
desire  of  perpetuating  as  well  as  commemorating 
their  patriotism  and  virtue.  Nor  does  it  take  from 
its  public  character  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the 
munificence  of  one  Andover  man,  that  the  Hall 
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stands  complete  in  Andover  to-day.  If  a  stranger 
had  built  it  for  the  town,  it  would  have  been  far 
different.  But  it  was  to  a  fellow-citizen  of  yours, 
my  friends,  to  one  whose  character  and  history  you 
rejoice  to  identify  with  your  institutions,  to  one 
whose  long  life  here  has  enriched  your  community 
even  more  by  his  personal  iniiuence  than  by  his 
enterprise  and  the  liberal  bestowal  of  his  wealth, 
it  was  to  him,  who,  though  not  born  here,  has  united 
his  life  closely  with  yours  for  many  useful  years,  it 
was  to  him  that  the  good  idea  first  suggested  itself, 
in  foreign  lands,  the  fruit  of  which  we  see  complete 
to-day.  I  am  sure  that  this  must  be  a  day  of  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  whose  liberal 
heart  first  devised  the  liberal  thing  which  has  now 
come  to  its  consummation.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Town's  gratitude  to  him  is  only  the  ratification,  as 
it  were,  of  his  own  pleasure  in  this  good  work  done. 
A  life  of  honest,  manly  toil,  of  wide  and  thoughtful 
liberality,  of  true  devotion  to  religion  and  the  good 
of  man,  must  find,  although  it  does  not  seek  and 
even  would  disclaim,  its  own  monument  in  the  mon- 
ument it  rears  to  others.  To  him,  and  to  those 
others,  closely  united  to  him  in  blood  and  business, 
who  led  the  town  in  this  good  enterprise,  this  honor 
must  be  given,  that  there  was  in  them  the  character 
which  could  appreciate  the  character  of  the  men  who 
fought  our  battles.  It  is  an  honor  to  desire  to 
honor  the  truly  great;  and  no  man  must  stand  here 
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and  be  your  orator  to-day,  witliout  acknowledging 
in  the  Town's  behalf  the  Town's  indebtedness  to  him 
whose  patriotic  heart  conceived,  and  whose  liberal 
hand  lias  executed  this  memorial  to  those  whom  we 
delight  to  honor.  Long  may  he  live  to  see  its  use- 
fulness ;  long  and  happily  n^ay  the  gratitude  of  his 
townsmen  surround  his  life  ;  and  years  after  we  all 
are  gone,  may  this  Hall  stand  as  a  memorial  not 
merely  that  there  w^ere  Andover  men  who  gave 
themselves  for  their  country  when  she  needed  them, 
but  that  there  were  other  Andover  men  who  had  it 
in  their  hearts  to  appreciate  and  honor  that  glorious 
devotion ! 

I  suppose  that  we  all  belong  to  Andover  and  are 
proud  of  her  to-day.  We  feel  this  day  to  be,  in 
some  sense,  the  consummate  day  of  all  her  life. 
\\' e  want  to  talk  of  her  together.  We  want  to  trace 
through  all  her  history  that  union  of  active  patriot- 
ism with  the  desire  for  educated  character  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  double  purposes  of  this  occasion. 
Let  us  try  to  do  this.  The  more  we  look  into  the 
history  of  Andover  the  more  we  feel  how  thoroughly 
it  is  a  characteristic  New  England  town.      If  I 
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wanted  to  give  a  foreigner  some  clear  idea  of  what 
that  excellent  institution,  a  New  England  town,  really 
is,  in  its  history  and  its  character,  in  its  enterprise 
and  its  sobriety,  in  its  godliness  and  its  manliness, 
I  should  be  sure  that  I  could  do  it  if  I  could  make 
hini  perfectly  familiar  with  the  past  and  the  present 
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of  Andover.  From  the  time  when  tlie  first  settlers 
came  from  Newtown,  in  1634,  and  built  their  first 
cabins  at  Cochichewick,  where  the  brook  still  falls 
from  the  Great  Pond  into  the  Merrimack,  when  Mr. 
Woodbridije  bouo^ht  the  land  of  Cutshamache,  the 
Sagamore,  for  six  pounds  and  a  coat,  from  that  day 
down  to  this,  when  Andover  adds  another  to  the 
memorials  of  the  Soldiers  that  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  land,  there  has  not  been  one  experience  of 
New  England  in  which  she  has  not  borne  her  part, 
or  one  good  characteristic  of  New  England  which 
she  has  not  illustrated  at  its  best.  Her  settlers  lived 
here  in  the  wilderness.  Their  infant  town  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  l^heir  meeting-house  was 
burnt,  their  cattle  stolen  and  their  people  killed. 
They  built  their  blockhouses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  and  in  the  fields  of  the  Shawshin.  An- 
dover caught  the  fanaticism  which  burst  out  on  the 
darker  side  of  the  religion  of  the  land,  and  three  of 
the  people  of  Andover  were  hung  or  pressed  to 
death  for  witchcraft.  It  developed  under  the  hard 
and  healthy  ecclesiastical  system,  and  learned  the 
severe  but  vigorous  theology  of  the  17th  century. 
It  shared  in  the  religious  movements  of  later  times. 
It  met  the  first  need  and  the  first  difficulties  of  pop- 
ular education.  In  1701,  it  built  its  first  school- 
house  "at  the  parting  of  the  ways  by  Joseph  Wil- 
son's." It  had  all  the  culture  of  the  town-meetino; 
and  the  training  field.    It  had  its  typical  ministers 
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and  esquires.  It  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  It  caught  the  new  impulse  of  man- 
ufactures, which  has  altered  New  Enoland  in  this 
last  century.  It  opened  its  gates  to  the  tide  of 
foreign  immio-ration.  It  has  felt  all  the  orreat  moral 
movements, — the  temperance  movement,  the  anti- 
slavery  movement, — which  have  had  so  much  to  do 
w'hh  the  education  of  New  England;  and  in  these 
later  years  it  has  felt  the  stir  of  outraged  loyalty, 
and  was  not  wanting  when  the  Republic  called  upon 
her  sons  to  conquer  the  rebellion  that  assailed  her 
life.  Everywhere  the  true  New  England  town ! 
And  where  in  all  the  countries  through  which  one 
roams  does  he  find  any  better  or  healthier  type  of 
life  or  society.^  A  healthy  soberness  pervades  its 
thought  and  action.  Its  men  and  women  live  out 
long  lives  full  of  calm  useful  days.  Eull  many  here 
have  rounded  their  complete  century.  It  is  a  solid 
granite  base  of  character  for  any  history  to  build 
upon. 

Nor  can  one  know  the  old  town  well,  and  not 
feel  how  even  its  scenery  has  the  same  typical  sort 
of  value  which  belongs  to  all  its  life.  All  that  is 
most  characteristic  in  our  New  England  landscape 
finds  its  representation  here.  Its  rugged  granite 
breaks  with  hard  lines  through  the  stubborn  soil. 
Its  sweep  of  hill  and  valley  fills  the  eye  with  various 
beauty.  Its  lakes  catch  the  sunlight  upon  generous 
bosoms.    Its  rivers  are  New  EngLand  rivers,  ready 
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for  work,  and  yet  not  destitute  of  beauty.  If  every- 
where our  New  England  scenery  suggests  to  the 
imagination  that  is  sensitive  to  sucli  impressions 
some  true  resemblance  to  the  nature  of  the  people 
who  grow  up  among  its  .pictures,  nowhere  are 
such  suggestions  clearer  than  in  this  town,  w  hich  is 
so  thoroughly  part  and  parcel  of  New  England. 
Her  sons  have  carried  out  her  pictures  in  their 
memory,  and  in  the  camps  of  Virginia  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Gulf  their  nati\'e  courage  has 
been  kindled  to  new  life  by  the  remei-nbrance  of  the 
hills  and  pastures  of  their  native  town. 

A  town  with  sucli  a  character  must  be  intelli- 
gently interested  in  every  critical  period  of  the  coun- 
try's history,  and  so  our  town  has  been.  Eet  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  Andover  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   It  will  be  o'ood  to  see  that  the  men  to  whom 
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we  dedicate  our  memorial  to-day  are  the  true  sons 
of  the  patriots  of  1776.  As  we  read  the  history  of 
the  good  town  in  the  last  century,  it  seems  indeed 
as  if  we  read,  on  yellowed  paper  and  in  old  fashion- 
ed type,  the  perfectly  familiar  story  of  ten  years  ago. 
Suppose  yourself  an  Andover  stripling,  wide-awake 
and  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on,  clad  in  your 
]Drim  child's  square-cut  coat  and  small-clothes,  one 
hundred  years  ago, — what  would  you  liave  seen  and 
lieard?  Here  it  is  December,  1774.  The  town  is 
meetino;.  The  bovs  are  hano-ino-  r()und  the  door 
and  telling  each  other  how  it  lias  just  been  voted 
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that  one  quarter  part  of  all  the  training  soldiers 
should  enlist.  You  are  wishing  that  you  were  old 
enough  to  carry  a  gun.  You  are  drilling  with 
staves  and  wooden  swords  in  mimic  muster  with  the 
other  boys  along  the  road.  Next  April  comes,  and 
two  companies  under  Ca})t.  Farnum  and  Capt. 
Ames,  with  Col.  Frye  to  lead  them,  have  gone  down 
to  Cambridge.  In  June  the  battle  comes  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  and  the  Andover  company  has  had  its 
fifty  men  engaged.  The  news  comes  up  to 
Andover.  Three  of  our  men  are  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  but  the  meeting- 
house is  closed.  You  have  seen  Parson  French 
with  gun  and  surgical  instruments  start  off  in  a 
hurry  for  the  little  army.  Long  since  the  town  has 
voted  that  no  person  shall  vend  tea  of  foreign  impor- 
tation. They  have  appointed  their  committee  to 
observe  that  the  Resolves  of  the  strand  American 
and  Provincial  Congresses  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Already,  in  May,  1775,  you  meet  the  watchmen  in 
the  streets,  who  stop  each  passer  after  nine  o'clock 
and  make  him  tell  his  business.  Next  year,  in 
June, '76,  the  town  has  voted  this,  "that,  should 
the  honorable  Congress,  for  the  safety  of  the  Colo- 
nies, declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  we  will  solemnly  engage  with  our  lives 
and  fortunes  to  supi)ort  them  in  the  measure."  A 
town  up  to  the  mark  surely,  with  one  foot  boldly 
beyond  the  mark  indeed!    In  October,  our  town 
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is  eivino^  in  its  alle2:iance  to  the  new  State  ofov- 
ernment.  In  November,  it  is  voting  its  supplies 
to  tlie  families  of  the  soldiers  who  are  in  the  helcL 
In  one  year  more  it  is  instructing  its  representatives 
to  stand  by  the  new  confederation.  It  has  its  \\'ord 
to  say  about  the  currency,  about  the  taxes.  It  rec- 
ommends out  of  its  tOAvn-meeting  a  })lan  of  national 
office-giving  and  office-holding  which  might  well  have 
been  a  Civil  Ser\'ice  Bill  for  all  our  history,  and  done 
us  good.  Finally,  in  1788,  it  debated  aiul  divided 
about  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
but,  when  the  convention  in  Boston  voted  in  its  favor, 
the  town  accepted  it  most  loyally.  Meanwhile,  its 
soldiers  were  in  the  field;  98  n^en  were  in  constant 
ser\'ice  during  the  war.  The  town's  militia  in  1777 
numbered  670  men.  Twenty  belonging  to  this, 
which  then  was  the  South  Parish,  died  in  the  Revo- 
lution. All  these  things,  with  their  picturesque  de- 
tails, the  Andover  boy  of  the  time  knows  by  heart, 
and  is  proud  of  his  town,  standing  firm  and  loyal 
and  self-sacrificing  among  the  towns  that  first  fought 
for  independence  and  then  built  up  the  new  nation. 

Ah,  how  alike  all  history  seems!  How  old,  and 
yet  eteriially  how  new,  these  elementar)'  emotions 
are!  Flow  the  first  instincts  that  make  men  fight 
for  freedom,  and  ^'ood  o-overnment,  and  truth,  last  on 
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from  age  to  age!  Old  and  yet  e\'er  young,  like  the 
eternal  skies,  the  ever  self-renewing  trees,  the  gray 
and  child-like  sea !    In  1776  and  1861  these  Andover 


men  are  tlie  same  men  still.  The  very  names  of  this 
last  war  ai'e  the  names  of  that  old  struggle.  What 
were  the  Captains  ealled  of  the  four  militia  compa- 
nies of  1777?  Johnson,  and  Lovejoy,  and  Abbot, 
and  Holt.  And  were  not  these  same  names — John- 
son, and  Lovejoy,  and  Abbot,  and  Holt — high  on  the 
muster-rolls  of  1862?  It  was  the  same  town  still  as 
our  whole  historv  is  one  in  its  continual  fidelity  to 
these  principles  which  have  forever  and  ever  "  the 
dew  of  their  youth/' 

Such  was  Andover  in  the  militar\'  history  of  the 
Revolution, — a  good  strong  soldier  town.  The  bat- 
tles of  the  country  were  not  fought  without  her. 
And  yet  one  is  very  glad  to  know  that  even  then  the 
thought  of  scholarship  and  education  was  at  work 
here,  not  stifled  by,  no  doubt  really  giving  life  to, 
the  loyalty  and  military  spirit  of  the  time.  It  was 
here  that  the  College  Library  found  refuge  from  the 
dan^'ers  of  the  war.  It  was  here,  in  the  verv  thick- 
est  of  the  Re\'olutionary  struggle,  in  1777,  that  the 
Phillips  Academy  took  birth,  with  a  constitution  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  had  no  precedents  to 
follow,  no  pattern  to  model  itself  upon.  Some  of 
the  best  thinkers  in  the  hard  new  work  of  forming 
the  National  and  State  governments  came  from 
these  hills.  Ves,  this  same  union  of  lowalty  and 
education  w  hich  is  typitied  in  our  new  I  hill  to-day, 
shines  forth  out  ot  the  last  centur\''s  history.  The 
Soldier  and  the  Scholar  came  forth  together  from  the 
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culture  of  our  town.  A  powder-mill  and  a  paper- 
mill  were  its  two  first  industries,  and  the  same  gentle 
Shawshin  turned  the  wheels  of  both. 

It  was  just  here,  at  the  close  of  the  old  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new  period  of  our  history,  that  the. 
visit  of  the  great  n^aster  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  makes  a  day  memorable  in  the  history  of  An- 
dover.  Hardly  can  we  dedicate  our  Hall  to-day 
without  remembering  how,  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  5th  of  November,  i  789,  General  Washington 
passed  by  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  on  his  way 
froiu  the  house  of  Deacon  Abbot,  not  far  beyond  it, 
where  he  had  breakfasted.  The  veterans  and  chil- 
dren must  have  crowded  on  the  little  mound  to  see 
the  father  of  his  new-born  country  pass;  and  the 
town  tradition  has  not  yet  ceased  to  tell  of  the  kiss 
that  he  left  on  the  lips  of  one  of  the  town's  daughters, 
which  was  kept  there,  sacred  and  unmolested,  for  a 
week.  The  same  morning,  on  the  common  opposite 
the  Mansion  House  upon  the  hill,  he  sat  upon 
his  horse  and-  heard  the  grateful  greetings  of  the 
crowd,  and  then  passed  off  by  the  old  Wilmington 
road  to  Le.xinoton.  It  was  a  noble  o-ift  of  Provi- 
dence  that  in  one  man  should  be  comprised  and 
pictured,  for  the  dullest  eyes  to  see,  the  majestv  and 
meaning  of  the  struggle  that  gave  our  nation  birth. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  far  tof)  long,  to  trace 
how  the  experiences  of  the  country,  from  the  war  of 
Independence  down  to  the  struggle  iov  the  Union, 
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were  all  felt  in  this  most  American  town.  The 
strongest  of  them  all,  the  growing  love  for  freedom, 
the  growing  dread  and  hate  of  slavery,  found  many 
hearts  that  entered  into  it  deeply.  The  honored 
friend  of  Andox'er,  to  whom  it  mainly  owes  its  new 
Memorial  Hall,  was  one  of  the  anti-slavery  j^ioneers. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the  choicest 
natural  beauties  of  the  town  takes  its  name  from  a 
slave  who  was  liberated  because  his  niaster,  Jona- 
than Jackson,  of  Newburyport,  felt  the  "impropriety 
of  holding  any  person  in  constant  bondage,  more  es- 
pecially at  the  time  when  his  country  was  warml\' 
contending  for  the  liberty  ever)'  man  ought  to  enjoy." 
It  gives  a  sort  of  commemorative  lustre  to  the  silvery 
beauty  of  "  Pomp's  Pond." 

Iduis  I  have  tried  to  sketch,  in  haste,  the  truly 
American  character  of  Ando\'er.  Everywhere  and 
always,  first  and  last,  she  has  been  the  manly,  straight- 
forward, sober,  patriotic  New  England  town.  l^ut 
as  we  read  her  history,  it  seems  as  if  all  thus  far  were 
but  preparatory  for  the  deeper  experience  that  came, 
— ah!  is  it  possible? — twelve  years  ago.  Shall  I  try 
to  recount  the  history  of  Andover  during  the  Rel^el- 
lion  ?  Shall  I  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  brave  men 
bred  here,  who  fought  and  died  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  whose  names  are  written  forever  on  the 
white  tablets  of  yonder  I  lall.^  Hiere  is  no  rhetoric 
that  can  a})pr()ach  the})lain  recital  of  the  well-remem- 
bered facts;  and  all  of  us  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
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that  in  our  midst  a  o-cntleman  has  come  wlio  has  given 
sucli  lavisli  time  and  laloor  to  the  noljle  work  of  col- 
lecting and  recording  all  that  can  be  known  of  the 
behavior  of  Andover,  and  Andover  men,  during  the 
war.  I  cannot  omit  to  honor  the  industry,  and  to 
thank  the  courtesy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Ray- 
mond,who,  led  b)'  the  sacred  impulse  of  honor  to  a  pure 
and  noble  son  who  died  in  the  glorious  sufferings  of 
a  Southern  prison,  has  prepared  for  this  town  such  a 
record  as  hardly  any  town  can  possess  of  its  heroes, 
and  their  deeds  and  deaths.  You  may  not  need  it,  l3ut 
your  children  will.  Fresh  in  your  memories  still  are 
all  those  days  with  all  their  stirring  scenes,  all  their 
insi^iring  thoughts.  Do  you  remember.-* — Surely 
you  have  not  forgotten. — On  the  i8th  of  April,  iS6i, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  first  gun  at  Sumter,  the 
people  gathered  for  solemn  consideration.  Then 
came  the  great  town-meeting  only  two  days  later. 
Its  speeches,  out  of  lips  that  are  still  speaking  here 
among  us,  rang  with  unhesitating  loyalty.  Little 
we  knew  the  whole  of  what  was  coming;  but,  come 
what  might,  tliese  men  were  ready  for  it.  The 
women  were  eager  with  their  work.  The  men  were 
drilling  instantly.  This  church  heard  the  bold,  ho])e- 
ful  sermon  that  was  preached  to  them.  Idie  Flag- 
waved  everywhere ;  over  the  church  and  dwelling, 
over  the  consecrated  halls  of  the  Seminary, and  above 
the  tralfic  of  the  stores.  In  June, .the  Andover  com- 
pany went  out.    The  elders  of  the  town  sent  them 
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forth  with  a  blessing  that  was  fuU  of  lofty  hope.  Its 
soldiers  were  men  who  knew  what  it  all  meant,  and 
rejoieed  in  their  task.  They  took  their  thinking- 
bayonets  "  with  earnest,  faithful  hands.  Soon  they 
were  ii^i  the  field,  as  Company  H  of  the  14th  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  They  were  the 
first,  but  other  levies  followed  quick.  1  have  read 
down  the  record,  and  know  that  this  town  of  New 
England  was  always  up  to  the  duty  of  the  hour. 
No  call  of  the  great  war  GoverPiOr,  echoing  the  sum- 
mons of  the  noble  President,  ever  found  her  li-.tless 
or  discouraged.  In  all,  she  put  nearly  five  hundred 
men  into  the  field.  l^vent\'  commissioned  officers 
came  from  her  citizens.  Over  and  above  all  the 
State  aid,  she  oave  more  than  ^0,000  dollars  for  her 
soldiers  and  her  soldiers'  families,  wTiom  she  never 
forgot.  Mermen  fought  in  some  forty  regiments.  At 
all  the  great  battles  of  the  Arm)' of  the  Potomac, — at 
Balls  Bluff,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  at  Antietam,  at 
South  Mountain,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  Spottsylvania, 
at  Chancellorsville,  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  Wilderness, 
— the  men  of  Andover  were  in  the  ranks,  and  did  their 
duty  well.  In  the  horrible  prisons  of  Danville,  and 
Salisbury,  and  Andersonville,  boys  whom  Ando\'er 
had  nursed,  Ijreathed  out  their  starved  and  tortured 
lives.  Mow  the  old  Ando\'er  names  stand  out  down 
the  long  list!  Abbot,  and  Barnard,  and  Farnham, 
and  Ph-ye  ;  Foster^and  Molt,  and  Lo\'ejoy;  Marland, 
and  Stevens,  and  Merrill.    'Phe}'  came  from  all  pro- 
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fessions,  from  every  work  and  class  of  life;  fanners, 
mechanics  and  students,  all  toi^ether,  all  w  ith  one 
common  indignation,  all  with  one  strong  determina- 
tion that  the  country  should  be  saved. 

Do  you  remember  the  Aha)'  morning  in  1864,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  battle  at  Spottsyh  ania,  where 
the  hirst  Regiment  of  Hea\^y  Artillery,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  men  of  Andover  were  serxing,  was 
engaged  ?  The  people  gathered  in  town-meeting. 
The\'  .sent  their  letter  of  thanksgixing  to  their  sol- 
diers. They  sent  their  representatives  to  help  the 
wounded.  They  welcomed  them  as  they  came  creep- 
ing back,  and  cared  for  them.  ^Yhcy  wa'ote  upon  their 
record  for  that  battle,  eight  killed  and  h)rty  wound- 
ed, and  were  proud  of  their  champions  and  heroes. 

Do  you  remember  that  Julv  morning  of  the  same 
year,  wdien  the  three  years'  volunteers  can^e  home.^ 
The  people  met  them  at  the  depot,  and  escorted  them 
in  triumph  through  the  streets.  Up  the  familiar 
road,  ox  er  the  ground  where  Washington  had  passed 
almost  a  century  before,  you  carried  these  new  de- 
fenders of  their  country  to  the  town  hall.  You  fed 
them  and  made  speeches  to  them,  and  not  alone  in 
these  two  traditional  American  ways,— for  Andox'cr  is 
still  the  typical  American  tow  n, —  but  by  ever\-  method 
of  })ersonal  kindness  and  enthusiasm  \-ou  made  them 
know^  that  they  were  welcome,  ai^al  that  vou  were 
proud  of  all  that  they  had  done. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  such  scenes.     Ihit  it  is  not 
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the  soldiers  who  came  back  whose  names  are  written 
on  the  tablets  which  we  are  just  about  to  consecrate 
with  prayer.  Those  are  the  names  of  the  fifty-two 
men  who  died.  Some  in  the  prison,  and  some  upon 
the  field;  some  by  the  Gulf,  some  by  the  James  and 
the  Potomac,  some  in  the  prison-pen,  some  in  the  sick- 
room here  at  home.  That  is  the  roll  of  those  who 
sealed  their  consecration  with  their  death.  Oh,  the 
mysterious  power  of  a  death  for  a  noble  cause!  The 
life  is  truly  given.  It  passes  out  of  the  dying  body 
into  the  cause,  which  lives  anew.  It  is  p-ood  that  not 
a  stack  of  battered  armis,  nor  even  tattered  flaos,  are 
the  memorials  that  consecrate  your  Hall.  They 
would  be  good.  Let  them  come  there  some  day, 
})erliaps.  But  a  list  of  men's  names  is  better.  It 
signifies  the  total  manhood  that  they  gave.  It  was 
not  only  their  deeds,  their  strength, — it  was  them- 
selves they  consecrated;  and  a  man  is  always  more 
precious  than  his  work.  I  beg  you,  brothers,  let  us 
remember  not  alone  the  deeds;  let  the  men  of  the 
war  be  present  with  us  alwa)'s.  Let  us  be  glad  we 
lived  under  the  same  sky,  drank  of  the  same  streams, 
ate  from  the  same  fields  with  them.  So  shall  we  Q-et 
the  truest  blessing  of  their  lives. 

"I'lartli  will  i"Cincni1)cr  thcni  witli  luvc  and  joy, 

And  oh,  far  better,  God  will  not  fori;et. 

Vov  he  who  settles  Freedom's  principles 

Writes  the  death  warrant  of  all  tyranny  ; 

Who  speal;s  the  Trntli  stabs  falscliood  to  the  heart, 

And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremble  more 

'rhan  ever  Ihutas  ^vith  liis  dagger  could." 
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How  fast  the  men  of  the  war  have  passed  away  ! 
Think  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone.  The  mar- 
tyrT^resident  went  first;  then  the  War-Minister, 
the  devoted  Governor,  the  far-seeing  Statesman, 
the  Victor  of  Chattanooga,  the  Victor  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  only  yesterday  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was 
the  Minister  of  Finance  during  those  anxious  years. 
How  soon  they  went!  When  the  great  ship  had  hard- 
ly rounded  into  port ;  while,  standing  on  the  shore  of 
peace,  we  felt  the  solid  earth  still  rocking  under  our 
feet  with  the  remembered  heaving  of  the  sea,  they 
who  hi  ad  watched  and  labored  for  her  safety  through 
the  nights  and  storms  out  on  mid-ocean,  one  by  one, 
as  if  their  work  was  done,  began  to  pass  to  their 
reward,  and  to  what  other  tasks  we  cannot  know, 
awaiting  them  in  other  worlds.  What  have  the)'  left 
behind  them,  they  and  the  humbler  dead  whom  vo- 
tive monuments  and  tender  hearts  remember  still  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  of  their  land  ?  Not  only  what 
they  did,  not  only  even  what  they  were,  but  new 
tasks  like  their  own  for  us  who  stay  behind  them. 
They  did  not  merely  clear  the  field  of  treason.  By 
the  same  labor  they  built  up  a  new  possibility  of 
national  character  and  life.  They  w^ere  like  the 
men  who,  in  these  stony  pastures  of  Andover,  clear 
the  rough  field  of  stones  and  build  the  gray  wall 
that  is  to  surround  and  shelter  it,  out  of  the  same 
material,  at  the  same  time.  So  these  men  left  the 
new  national  life  for  us  to  guard  and  develop.  Let 
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ske})ticism  scatter  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
honor  them.  Let  us  freely  idealize  their  characters. 
]>y  purer  social  life,  by  finer  aspirations,  bv  more 
unselfishness,  by  heartier  hatred  of  corruption,  let 
us  be  worthy  of  then^,  and  in  our  quiet  duties  build 
the  true  memorial  to  the  ch.aracters  of  those  who 
found  their  duty  in  the  camp,  the  prison  and  the 
field,  and  where  they  found  it  did  it  even  to  the 
death.  They  saw  that  their  country  was  like  a  prec- 
ious vase  of  rarest  porcelain,  priceless  while  it  was 
whole,  \'alueless  if  it  was  broken  into  fragments. 
What  they  died  to  keep  whole,  may  we  in  our  sev- 
eral places  li\'e  to  keep  holy  !  So  may  we  ])2  wor- 
thy of  them. 

"  \V1kU,  sluill  one  of  us 
^  Who  struck  the  forem  jst  man  ot"  all  the  world 

Contaminate  (jur  fmgei's  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  lienors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  at  thus  ? 
I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bav  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman  !  " 

It  is  not  war  but  peace  that  we  desire.  Alas  for 
him  who  now  or  in  the  years  to  come  shall  see  these 
votive  taljlets  shine  with  nothing  deeper  than  the 
blaze  of  military  glory.  It  is  the  peace  which  they 
made  possible,  the  lasting  })eace  with  all  its  bless- 
ings, that  the  scLil[:)tured  names  of  these  dead  sol- 
diers are  to  preach  forever. 

There  let  theiu  stand  in  our  INIemorial  Hall  ! 
Andover  is  still  the  true  New  Lngland  town.  Still, 
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with  lier  honor  for  the  dead,  her  teacliing  for  the 
Hving,  she  stands  up  abreast  of  the  best  life  of  all 
the  land.  Upon  her  new  Hall  let  the  morning  sun 
strike  with  its  call  to  duty,  and  the  evening  gather 
with  its  benediction  of  rej^ose.  Let  its  shelves  be 
filled  Vv'itli  the  noblest  and  purest  literature,  that 
shall  speak  the  same  infinite  lessons  that  the  taljlets 
utter  froni  its  walls.  Let  the  thousjhtful  and  ea^'er 
young  men  and  women  of  many  generations  come 
to  its  quiet  rooms  for  refreshment  and  instruction, 
and  drink  deep  of  its  influence  and  go  out  stronger 
for  the  good  work  of  life.  Let  the  men  of  business, 
of  the  shop  and  the  farm  pass  under  its  shadow  and 
feel  that  there  is  something  better  in  this  world  than 
success.  Let  the  little  children  play  about  its  steps 
and  tell  each  other  wondering  stories  about  the 
brave  men  who  died  long  ago,  and  for  whom  this 
building,  now  grown  gray  with  age,  was  built  in 
those  long  gone  years  that  seem  to  the  child  like 
an  eternity,  We  dedicate  it  to  Truth,  to  Lo3^alty, 
to  Conscience,  to  Courage,  and  to  Culture.  That 
men  should  be  true  to  their  best  convictions,  and  do 
their  simple  duty,  this  is  the  blessing  that  gives  all 
blessin.gs  with  it,  and  is  the  fountain  of  all  charity 
and  progress. 

"  Not  to  scalier  bread  and  gold, 
Goods  and  raiment  bought  and  sold, 
]!ut  to  hold  last  his  siriii)le  sense, 
And  speak  tiie  s[)cech  of  innocence. 
And  wilh  hand  and  b}dy  and  blood 
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To  make  his  bosom-counsel  good, 
For  he  tliat  feeds  men  serveth  few, 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true." 

It  is  Truth  that  we  want  in  every  department  of 
our  life.  In  State  and  Chureh  we  need  it,  at  home 
and  on  the  street ;  in  the  smallest  fashions  and  in 
the  most  sacred  mysteries ;  that  men  should  say 
what  they  think,  should  act  out  what  they  believe, 
should  be  themselves  continually,  vvithout  conceal- 
ment and  without  pretense.  Wdien  we  have  that, 
then  we  shall  have  at  least  a  solid  basis  of  reality 
on  which  to  build  all  future  progress.  It  is  the  ben- 
efit of  great  and  solemn  crises  that  they  give  us 
some  characters  which  manifest  this  simple  Truth, 
that  they  make  it  to  some  extent  the  character  of  all 
the  time.  We  lay  our  wreaths  upon  the  graves  of 
our  Union  soldiers  because  they  were  such  men  of 
Truth;  and  we  pray  that  their  memory  and  influ- 
ence may  be  strong  among  us  so  long  as  the  nation 
lasts  for  which  the)'  lived  and  died. 
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PRAYER    OF  DEDICATION* 

1!Y  PROF.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 


O  Thou  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  who  dcclarest  Thyself  to  be  the  God  not  of 
the  dead  but  of  tlie  hving,  we  come  to  Thee  in  the 
faitli  that  Thou  art  oitr  God,  as  Thou  wcrt  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  and  tliat  Thou  art  ready  to  bow  Thy 
heavens,  and  bend  to  us  a  hstening  ear,  while  we 
call  upon  Thee  in  the  name,  and  as  tlie  disciples,  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

On  this  memorial  day,  it  is  meet  that  we  })raise 
Thy  name,  O  Lord,  for  all  Thy  loving-kindness 
unto  the  men  who  first  dedicated  unto  Thee  our 
hills  and  valleys  and  streams  ;  who  first  labored  on 
our  fields  that  we  might  enter  into  the  fruit  of  their 
labors.  Thou  didst  bring  the  vine  out  of  Egypt ; 
Thou  didst  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  prepare  room 
for  the  vine,  and  plant  it;  and  our  hills  are  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  of  it  are  like 
the  goodly  cedars.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  kept  Thine  eye  ever  wakeful  upon  the  descen- 
dants of  the  n\en  who  planted  this  goodly  town; 

"*Takcu  stcnoL;,ra])hic;Uly. 
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and  that  so  many  of  these  descendants  are  carry- 
incf  on  elsewhere  the  work  which  their  fathers 
began  here.  Keep  Thou  tlie  covenant  which  Thou 
didst  make  with  our  pious  ancestors,  and  bless  their 
cliildren  and  their  children's  cliildren  for  a  thou- 
sand generations. 

It  is  of  Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  that  we  have 
been  permitted  on  this  day  of  our  solemnity  to 
hear  the  voice  of  one  whose  godly  ancestors  our 
fathers  delighted  to  honor.  W  e  thank  Thee  for 
the  story  he  hath  told  us  of  the  young  men  who, 
when  they  heard  of  the  perils  of  their  country, 
marched  forth  from  our  hiills  and  \-allevs,  and  did 
not  count  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  if  so  be  they 
might  preserve  the  unity  and  the  lil:)erty  of  their 
native  and  their  adopted  land.  We  thank  Thee, 
that  of  those  Avho  went  forth  from  us,  not  knowino- 
wdiither  they  went,  there  are  some  whom  Thou 
didst  shield  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  whom  Thou 
hast  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  festi\'ities  of  this  after- 
noon, while  the  air  has  been  resounding  with  the 
music  of  the  cornet  and  the  sackbut  and  the  dulci- 
mer. May  these  young  men  so  live  that  every  eye 
which  sees  them  may  bless  them,  and  every  ear 
which  hears  them  may  bear  witness  to  them,  that 
they  are  faithful  to  the  principles  for  \\hich  they 
bared  their  bosoms  to  the  shafts  of  the  foe. 

In  the  arms  of  our  faith  we  brimi"  before  Thee 
the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  the  brothers  and  the 
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sisters,  the  widows  and  the  ciiildren  of  the  soldiers 
whose  graves  we  have  been  this  day  adorning  with 
flowers,  and  also  of  those  who  died  far  aw^ay,  and  no 
man  knoweth  the  place  of  their  sepulchre.  Let  us 
engrave  upon  our  minds  a  new  lesson  of  patriotism 
and  self-denial,  as  we  remember  the  valor  of  the 
young  men  who  fell  in  the  carnage  ;  the  fortitude 
of  those  who  hungered  in  the  prison  and  no  one 
gave  them  bread,  who  thirsted  there  and  no  one 
gave  them  a  cup  of  cold  water;  tlic  patience  of 
those  who  returned  unhurt  indeed  by  the  arrow' 
that  flieth  at  noonday,  but  overcome  by  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  who,  weary  and 
heart-broken,  breathed  out  their  life  among  us,  and 
-cle\out  men  carried  them  to  their  burial. 

We  acknowledge  Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  in  hav- 
ing i)ut  it  into  the  heart  of  the  men  of  this  town  to 
rear  this  edifice  as  a  memorial  of  our  departed 
friends.  We  thank  Thee  that  in  the  rearing  of  it 
Thou  didst  give  Thine  angels  charge  over  the  arti- 
sans, that  not  one  of  them  dashed  his  foot  against  a 
stone.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  zeal  and  the  skill 
of  those  who  have  watched  the  building  of  this 
house  from  day  to  day,  and  have  given  their  time 
and  care  to  the  adjusting  of  its  treasures.  W^c 
thank  Thee  for  all  the  gifts  and  all  the  sacrifices 
which  our  townsmen  have  laid  upon  this  altar. 

In  a  special  manner  doth  it  become  us,  C)  Lord, 
to  praise  Thee  for  the  kindly  spirit  which  Thou 
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hast  given  to  our  friends  who  came  out  of  a  far 
country, — the  land  of  the  Bible  and  the  Covenant, 
— who  came  hither  poor  but  have  made  many  rich, 
who  came  having  nothing,  but  have  given  us  many 
things  to  enjoy, — many  things  whereof  this  house  is 
a  memorial,  and  whereof  we  are  glad  at  this  hour  of 
our  remembrance.  We  all  unite  our  hearts  in  one 
voice  of  prayer  for  Thine  aged  servant  to  whose 
forethought  we  owe  the  beginning  of  this  enter- 
prise for  perpetuating  the  names  of  our  fallen 
heroes.  As  he  hath  planted  this  tree,  may  he  for 
a  lono;  time  sit  under  the  shadow  of  it  and  be  re- 
freshed.  As  he  hath  relieved  the  poor  and  the  sor- 
rowing, may  his  own  heart  be  gladdened  by  the 
fruit  of  his  charity.  Let  not  his  eye  soon  become 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated  ;  and  when  Thou 
callest  him  to  meet  his  godly  forefathers  in  the 
home  of  the  redeemed,  may  he  go  crowned  with  the 
blessino:s  of  the  o^reat  multitude,  here  and  else- 
where,  for  whom  he  hath  made  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

And  now,  O  Thou  all-seeing  one,  what  wait  w^e 
for  but  Thine  aid  as  we  consecrate  this  our  treas- 
ure house  to  its  various  uses.  In  Thy  presence  we 
dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the  warriors  whose 
names,  being  cut  in  the  rock  within  its  walls,  will 
be  read  by  generations  yet  imborn.  In  Thy  name 
we  dedicate  it  to  all  the  kindly  sentiments  which 
will  arise  in  the  bosoms  of  men  as  they  read  these 


cherished  names  of  soldiers  who  withered  away  in 
the  very  flower  of  their  life.  In  Thy  pure  name 
we  dedicate  it  to  the  virtues  of  gratitude  for  the 
success  of  our  armies,  and  of  love  for  our  common 
country.  Under  Thine  all-seeing  eye  we  set  apart 
this  building  as  sacred  to  the  cause  of  good  learn- 
ing and  of  wholesome  intelligence  ;  to  the  mental, 
but  still  more  to  the  moral  culture  of  this  town  ;  to 
the  welfare  of  men,  but  more  than  all  to  the  honor 
of  Thy  name,  O  Thou  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  to  Thee  and  to  Thy  glory  that  we 
offer  all  which  our  hands  have  made,  knowing  that 
from  Thee  have  come  the  <j:old  and  the  silver,  the 
skill  and  the  cunning  work  by  which  one  stone 
hath  been  laid  upon  another,  and  the  head-stone 
hath  been  brought  forth  with  shoutings.  Help  us 
to  remember  that  except  the  Lord  keep  this  our 
treasure  house,  and  this  our  village,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain.  Help  us  to  remember  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
w^e,  with  all  the  dead  whose  names  are  eni^raved  on 
the  marble  of  this  house,  shall  rise  from  our  tombs, 
and  shall  behold  the  Lord  in  his  glory.  Therefore 
may  we  dedicate  to  Thee  our  bodies  as  tabernacles 
in  w^hich  God  is  to  reside,  and  our  souls  as  the  very 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  may  all  of  us  unite 
our  hearts  and  our  voices  in  saying,  "  Now  unto 
the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever!" 
Amen.   


APPENDIX. 


The  Memorial  Hall  in  Andover  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  by  whom,  in  July,  1870, 
an  offer  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  made  to  the 
Town,  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  subscribed 
by  others  within  six  months.  This  condition  was  com- 
plied with.  Mr.  Peter  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Dove,  con- 
nected in  business  with  Mr.  John  Smith,  })ledg"ed  them- 
selves to  give  twelve  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  remainder 
was  secured  by  the  subscriptions  of  other  citizens,  su})ple- 
mented  by  the  town's  appropriation  of  $4,500,  which  had 
been  raised  in  a  previous  year  towards  the  erection  of  a 
Soldiers'  monument.  An  additional  gift  of  $5,000  from 
My.  John  Smith,  and  of  $1,650  from  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, increased  the  fund  subsequently  to  about  $57,000. 

The  object  of  this  Memorial  Hall,  as  designated  by  the 
Founder,  is — to  use  his  own  words — "to  commemorate 

AND  KEEP  IN  REMEMBRANCE  THE  NAMES  OE  TIIO.SE  WHO 
GAVE  THEIR  EIVES  IN  DEEENDING  OUR  NATIOXAE  EEAG, 
AND  SAVE\(;   MV  ADOPTED  COUNTRY  TO  GoD  AND  Eir.i:RTV." 

The  second  story  of  the  Hall  is  devoted  specifically  to  this 
object,  and  the  room  is  called  tlic  Mi:mori.\e  Room.  In 
it  a  marble  tablet  has  been  })laced,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Andover  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 


bellion.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  a  Library  and 
l\eadinL;--room,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  are  to  l)e  maintained  for  the  free  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Here  there  has  been  ah-cady  de- 
posited a  collection  of  carefully  selected  books,  to  the 
number  of  about  3,000  volumes,  which  have  been  mostly 
purchased  with  funds  received  from  Mr.  John  Smith,  and 
from  IMr.  John  ]^)ers,  of  New  York.  The  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  was  presented  by  each 
of  these  gentlemen, — the  latter  desii^nating  his  gift  as  an 
offering  in  memory  of  his  deceased  brother,  Peter  Smith 
Byers,  of  Andover. 

The  building  erected  for  these  purposes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  part  of  the  town,  is  of  two  stories,  with 
a  French  roof  ;  having  a  front  ^toward  the  east  of  forty- 
four  feet  and  eight  inches,  and  a  depth  of  fift}'-eight 
feet  ;  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  under-pinning 
to  the  top  of  the  iron  railing  on  the  roof,  is  forty- 
six  feet.  The  material  is  brick,  with  granite  trimmings. 
The  style  of  architecture  in  its  main  features  is  that 
knowji  as  Italian.  The  building  conmiittee  were  Rev. 
John  L.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Mr.  William  G.  I^.Ieans,  jMr.  David 
Middleton,  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Ra)'- 
mond.  The  architect  was  J.  F.  Iiaton,  of  Boston  ;  and 
the  contractors  for  the  building  were  Messrs.  Abbott  and 
Jenkins,  of  Andover.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding land,  etc.,  was  about  ,S43,ooo.  In  accordance  witli 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  amount  contributed  is  reserved  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  current  expenses. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  town. 
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The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  this  board  expires 
every  year,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  election  of  a 
trustee  for  a  full  term  of  seven  years,  at  the  annual  town- 
meeting  in  March. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  held  on  Memorial 
Day,  Friday,  May  30,  1^73.  The  Address,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brooks,  was  given  in  the  South  Church,  and  the  Dedi- 
catory Prayer  was  offered  by  Professor  Park,  in  the  open 
air,  in  front  of  the  Mall. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  were  opened  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  a  few  days  later.  The  interest  which 
the  new  institution  has  called  forth,  now  that  its  practical 
advantages  have  begun  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  use  which 
the  Library  and  Reading-room  are  daily  receiving,  are 
such  as  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  endowment,  and  give 
promise  that  the  expectations  of  the  founders  and  friends 
of  the  I  fall  will  be  fully  realized. 
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